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Abstract: The college and university presidency is one of the most coveted positions in academe. 
Due to the projected retirements of current Historically Black College and University (HBCU) 
presidents, the researchers interviewed 21 current presidents, institutional board members, and 
presidential search firm personnel to explore what current HBCU leadership identifies as important 
mentoring /men tee practices, mentoring/mentee opportunities, and professional advice for HBCU 
presidential aspirants to consider. The findings, based on the coding and analysis of semi-structured 
qualitative interviews, revealed that self-awareness, focusing on the essential aspects of the job and 
not merely the perks, openness to being mentored and willingness to shadow a successful leader, 
experience in serving in various administrative capacities, participating in professional leadership 
development activities, earning of a terminal degree, displaying humility, understanding academic 
politics, and learning how to present oneself as an executive is important in the preparation of a 
leader of an HBCU. 
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1. Introduction 

Institutional leadership is a topic of interest for various higher education stakeholders. Donors, 
policy-makers, college administrators, students, alumni, and many other constituencies are now 
facilitating discussions around the selection and performance of college and university presidents. 
However, within the landscape of higher education. Historically Black Colleges and Universities 

(HBCU) have experienced challenges in the recruitment and retention of presidents [1]. One sector 
that has been experiencing these challenges is Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCU). 
High presidential turnover and a growing number of aging presidents matched with stirinking 
funding and resources have HBCU stakeholders concerned regarding the presidential pipeline for 
this institutional type. Furthermore, when considering that a large percentage of non-white college 
presidents are currently leading Minority-Serving Institutions (MSIs), being able to identify and fortify 
the HBCU presidential pipeline proves important for the diversity of college and university presidents. 
As HBCUs move forward in achieving and maintaining institutional effectiveness and sustainability. 
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being able to not only identify future presidents but also to mentor and properly prepare them to lead 
in these unique contexts is crucial. 

In this article, through semi-structured, qualitative interviews, we explore what current HBCU 
leadership identifies as important mentoring/mentee practices, mentoring/mentee opportunities, 
and professional advice for HBCU presidential aspirants to consider. We explore existing literature 
regarding presidential mentoring, presidential pipelines, and the diversity of college presidents. 
Then, we analyze data collected from participants regarding preparation for the HBCU presidency. 
Lastly, we provide implications and recommendations derived from our findings. Through this study 
we build on the ongoing conversation about the role of mentoring in effective HBCU leadership. 

2. Literature Review 

2.1. Mentoring 

When attempting to create pipelines to institutional leadership and groom faculty, mentoring is 
an element that plays an important role. Through mentoring, mentees learn the knowledge necessary 
to make decisions, form relationships, commit to tasks, and make judgments in which they can 
trust [1]. "Mentoring provides support as faculty members make the transition into administrative 
roles, such as department chairpersons, associate deans, or deans" [1] (p. 35). Umpstead et nl. note 
that without receiving training in certain skill sets, the transition for faculty members can be difficult, 
as successful administrators often need skills that are different from those required to be successful 
faculty. Umpstead and colleagues also point out that "early mid-career mentoring is particularly 
important because tenured professors have typically established their competence in their profession 
and developed their academic identity" [1] (p. 36). This is important to note as a majority of college 
presidents have served as faculty members at one point during their careers. There are certain types of 
knowledge that institutional leaders felt are important to acquire to be successful. Mentoring is one of 
the ways aspirants can acquire this knowledge [2]. Although getting a doctoral degree can be helpful, 
doctoral programs often lack the developing skills and knowledge that presidents, particularly HBCU 
presidents, need to be successful. These areas include fundraising, assessment, and accountability of 
student learning [2], Mentoring can help fill in gaps in the theoretical and practical knowledge that is 
needed to succeed [2]. 

One of the ways that the higher education community can ensure that mentoring for the next 
generation of college presidents occurs is through the establishment of organized mentoring programs. 
Mentoring programs can assist in building both competency and confidence in mentees [1]. Mentoring 
programs include association-sponsored programs, organizational programs, programs for targeted 
groups, and within-institution programs. Reille and Kezar studied a group of mentoring programs at 
community colleges and found that organizational strategy was a strong focus [3]. Mentoring programs 
can also aid mentees in addressing issues of professionalism as well as self-knowledge, emotional 
intelligence, ethics and integrity, courage, perseverance, and servant leadership [3]. Elements found in 
"grow your own" mentoring programs at community colleges include managing vision and purpose, 
dealing with ambiguity and strategic agility, vision, creativity, and organizational analysis, systematic 
planning, deliberative decision-making, crisis and conflict management, visionary college leadership, 
the administrator as an agent of change, changing colleges for changing students, envisioning the 
college of the future, and fostering a culture of continuous institutional improvement [3]. 

However, the desire for institutions to institutionalize mentoring and develop within-institution 
mentoring programs can be difficult due to the challenges in the ability to secure mentors [3,4]. Mentors 
can include professional peers within and outside higher education institutions [4]. For this reason, 
it is suggested that within-institution programs consider finding mentors outside of the institution. 
Regardless of whether mentors are external or internal to an institution, the experience mentees have 
is important. Although there is existing literature regarding the mentoring of faculty and students 
of color, little attention has been given to the mentoring of academic and administrative leaders of 
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color [4]. Due to the fact that many HBCU presidents are people of color, it is imperative to understand 
the mentoring experiences for those aspiring to be college presidents, through racial, ethnic, and 
gendered lenses. 

2.2. The HBCU Presidency and Mentoring 

The study of the HBCU presidency has historically been neglected in higher education literature. 
The majority of scholarship on the topic of the HBCU presidency has developed in the form of 
biographies. This literature presents leaders of these institutions as "power hungry, dictatorial, and 
incompetent" [5] (p. 4). Until the last 20 years, the HBCU presidency had not been researched using 
generally accepted rigorous research methods [5,6]. Outside of biographies, much of the literature 
did not provide the full context regarding the challenges that HBCU presidents have and continue to 
contend with to ensure the success of these important institutions [7]. Many HBCUs were bom out 
of segregated southern culture. Therefore, these institutions had to contend with the humiliation of 
segregation and discrimination. Although current U.S. laws forbid discrimination based on race, the 
residual effects are still seen and felt today. Years of neglect, because of underfunding by states, have 
left many of these institutions vulnerable. Often times, for example, consider the current legal case 
in the state of Maryland, HBCU leaders and /or their advocates have had to sue their states to help 
remedy these past injustices. 

Although HBCU presidents have been characterized as dictatorial and power hungry, some 
scholars contend that their strong leadership approach may have been the only way to ensure their 
institutions' survival [8,9]. Much has changed since the mid-to-late 1800s in the U.S. when many 
of the first HBCUs were established. Innovations such as the role of technology have changed the 
landscape of higher education. However, the role of the HBCU president as the chief representative of 
his or her institution has not changed. The main responsibilities of higher education presidents are 
fundraising, budgeting, community relations, and strategic planning [10]. Researchers have found 
that HBCU presidents have come from a diversity of backgrounds and have engaged in a plethora of 
experiences before securing these posts [5]. The majority of presidents have gained their leadership 
skills within the academy, whereas others have developed their skills in other areas of the public and 
private sectors [5]. 

Developing the skills and characteristics to be an effective president does not happen solely 
because of a person's academic training and experiences [5]. Research has shown that mentoring is 
an important aspect of the leadership development of college and university presidents. In various 
studies specifically those reviewing the HBCU presidency, the presidential participants acknowledged 
that mentoring was critical to their successes [5,11,12]. Moreover, there are expectations that current 
leaders serve as mentors and prepare other presidential aspirants for such opportunities. 

2.3. Diversity and the College Presidency 

The U.S. population is becoming increasingly racially diverse. In fact, by 2020 it is projected that a 
majority of the country's population will be made up of people of color. This demographic shift will 
ultimately affect the college student population—it too will become more racially diverse. In fact, the 
effects of this shift can already be seen as many college campuses, particularly public institutions, are 
beginning to see their campus diversity increase. However, as student diversity increases, the same 
increase in diversity is not present in faculty and administration. Specifically, this increase in diversity 
is not reflected in the college presidency. 

In 2011,12.8% of college presidents were people of color. When Minority-Serving Institutions 
(MSIs) were excluded, that number dropped, moving from 12% to 9% [13]. When focusing on 
gender, 26.4% of college presidents were women, most of which were found at public institutions [13]. 
The question arises, why are people of color and women not reaching the college presidency in greater 
number? The issue lies in the pipeline to the presidency. Twenty-four percent of college presidents 
reported holding the office of president as their position held most recently before becoming president 
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of their current institution. Also, 68.9% identified as at one time holding a faculty position prior to 
the presidency. As MSIs, and HBCUs in particular, have more diverse faculty in general and more 
Black faculty members specifically, HBCUs play a major role in Black men and women attaining the 
college presidency. To go a step further, because HBCUs contribute such a large percentage of Black 
presidents to the larger college presidential landscape, to ensure that strong, prepared leaders are 
reaching these posts at HBCUs, more must be understood about the HBCU presidency, how aspirants 
are being prepared, and if they are successful. 

3. Theoretical Framework 

Bozeman and Feeney's Theory of Mentoring pays particularly close attention to the transmittal 
of knowledge. More specifically, the authors compare three processes for transmitting work-related 
knowledge within the mentoring relationship. 

The three processes of knowledge transmittal are formal training, socialization, and mentoring. 
Work-related information is transmitted through formal training, socialization, and mentoring. 
Although you can achieve work-related knowledge through formal education programs and work 
experience, mentoring provides unique access. Mentoring serves the needs of both participants 
voluntarily, and is work-related and from a self-interested perspective. Therefore, the transmittal of 
knowledge is more likely to be useful and applicable to the individuals involved and their respective 
contexts, such as the HBCU sector. 

Bozeman and Feeney also use this transmittal of knowledge as an indicator to the end of the 
mentoring relationship, "(at least in that domain, though it may continue in another)" [14] (p. 733). 
This includes the transmittal of social capital—networks and ties—from the mentor to the protege. 

Sponsoring 

Hand in hand with the practice of mentoring is that of sponsorship. Sponsorship differs from 
mentorship in that sponsors go the extra step of actually advocating for the men tee [4]. Sponsoring 
allows the mentor to serve as an entry point within a specific professional community with which 
the mentor has a notable amount of social capital. In the area of preparing and equipping the next 
generation of HBCU presidents, it proves important to gain a deeper understanding of the role 
and impact of mentoring and sponsorship in properly accessing and navigating HBCU presidential 
pipelines. Although workforce and leadership development literature discuss the role of mentoring, 
understanding how mentoring relationships occur and are executed within specific organizational 
cultures, communities, and contexts requires further exploration. Insight into mentoring and access to 
advice contributes to the successes of both those aspiring to the HBCU presidency and those in the 
position to select presidential candidates. As the HBCU sector considers how to fortify the presidential 
pipeline, knowing more about the role of mentoring, sponsorship, and the availability of sage advice 
from sector insiders proves essential. 

4. Methods 

This study analyzed semi-structured, qualitative interviews to achieve an in-depth understanding 
of the perspectives of current presidents, search consultants, and board members affiliated with HBCUs 
regarding the future of the Black college presidency. Analyzing qualitative interviews aids in probing 
beneath the surface and gaining rich context regarding the current and future state of the HBCU 
presidency [15]. 

These groups of individuals were chosen as the participant population because they were each 
integral stakeholders in the hiring process of new presidential leadership at Black colleges and have 
participated in searches in some capacity in the past. To identify an adequate sample, we reviewed the 
U.S. Department of Education's White House Initiative on HBCUs listing of 105 member colleges and 
universities. From there, we contacted the offices of the presidents of these institutions and requested 
their participation in the study along with asking them to provide names and contact information 
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for board members and search consultants that would be willing to serve as participants. Then each 
president was sent an email and called by telephone to invite them to participate in the study. Once the 
initial contact was made, a follow-up email was sent and a call by telephone was made to confirm the 
time of the interview with each participant. 

Twenty-one individuals participated in the study. The participants included 16 sitting presidents, 
three board members, and two presidential search consultants. All interviews were conducted by 
phone. These open-ended interviews lasted between 30-60 min. Audio equipment was used for 
data collection purposes. An interview script was used throughout the interview process. Copious 
notes were taken along with an audio recording of each interview. Summary notes were recorded 
directly following each interview. The presidents' reactions and comments and the interviewers' 
preliminary thoughts on the emerging themes were recorded in the log as subscribed to by Miles and 
Huberman [16] and Gasman and Anderson-Thompkins [17]. 

Following the initial interviews, we reviewed the transcripts and recordings and constructed 
follow-up interview questions tailored to the individual presidents. These follow-up questions were 
used for the purposes of member checking and data validation. Follow-up questions were distributed 
via email. Member checking was used to determine the trustworthiness of the data. By using member 
checking, the presidents were able to review the notation from the previous interview to ensure that 
they correctly reflected the presidents' feelings and responses [18]. After coding the data using NVIVO, 
we engaged in what Patton describes as analyst triangulation. This form of triangulation allows for 
the use of multiple (two or more) analysts to evaluate the study findings [19]. 

5. Limitations 

Qualitative research can provide rich data and a narrative context for data including 
experiences, feelings, opinions, and knowledge [19]. Flowever, qualitative research has its limitations. 
One limitation is that qualitative data is not generalizable. For this study, the small sample size 
restricts the widespread application of results to all Black college presidents. Additionally, although 
we attempted to include as many women participants as possible, only two participants identified 
as women (one president and one search consultant). This small representation of women within the 
participants creates a challenge in capturing data reflecting gendered experiences. Gaining access into 
HBCU leadership communities and circles has been a challenge for various researchers. This challenge 
occurs partly due to issues of the historical misuse and misrepresentation of data collected through 
HBCU research. This history may have created a lack of trust in outside researchers, their collection 
methods, and uses of data [5]. As outside researchers, the access granted to these circles was limited. 

6. Findings and Discussion 

6.1. The Importance of Mentoring 

All study participants highlighted the importance of mentoring in the success of aspiring 
presidents, although they differed in experiences with formal and informal mentoring practices. 
"I think we develop them (skills) by having mentors, people who we either admire, work with, consult 
with, who can help us develop those skills," said one president. Another president stated, "I think what 
you would need to do is find someone to mentor you, find someone on an HBCU level who's respected 
in the HBCU community that you may know or someone else may know, who can mentor you." 
Participants felt these mentoring relationships were vital. One president responded that aspirants 
"... have to develop several mentoring relationships with individuals on a regular basis, on a pretty 
consistent basis, and give them feedback about where they are and help them develop as leaders, who 
can invite them to their campus." Literature supports the importance of identifying a mentor, but also 
highlights the challenges of securing a mentor, particularly for persons of color [4]. Furthermore, the 
findings of Chang and colleagues support the notion of developing several mentoring relationships, 
explaining how traditional definitions of mentoring, one-on-one mentoring, do not always fit with the 
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experiences of the mentees. These mentoring relationships included developmental relationships as 
well as peer professionals [4]. 

A key aspect of mentoring is the idea of shadowing. A number of mentoring programs include 
an element of shadowing [3] . Likewise, shadowing a president was often mentioned by participants as 
important preparation for the HBCU presidency. Six of the sitting presidents interviewed mentioned 
that they really had no idea what it was a president did until they actually saw them do it. By working 
closely with a president many participants shared how the mentoring presidents pointed out skill sets 
that mentees needed to develop. Also, in shadowing an HBCU president many of the participants were 
able to see the unique challenges and the particular ways one must navigate within the HBCU context 
specifically. For those aspirants who may not have had prior experience working within the HBCU 
context, shadowing also provides insight into a culture with which they will need to be intimately 
familiar in order to be successful. 

In the case of higher education leadership, opportunities for mentees to participate in shadowing 
can be challenging due to the time constraints of accessible mentors [3]. Therefore, the ability to 
properly groom presidential aspirants is also challenging. There is no discussion pertaining to whether 
or not this is more or less of a challenge in the HBCU sector. However, HBCUs have a unique 
institutional context and culture in which they operate. One who desires to lead an HBCU can 
only benefit from early exposure to the HBCU culture and community. Whether or not one has 
experience with HBCUs, the practice of shadowing a current HBCU president is beneficial. Not only 
did participants share that they learned a lot about the day-to-day job of an HBCU president through 
shadowing, but also they learned much about themselves. 

Although all participants agreed that mentoring was an important part of the path to the 
presidency, there was no consensus as to the way in which that mentoring should or could occur. 
This reflects Bozeman and Feeney's assertion that, currently, defining mentoring is difficult as it 
is often conflated with adjacent concepts [14]. The conflation of concepts also creates difficulty in 
identifying the best manner in which to mentor. One president summed up this sentiment by saying, 
"Mentoring happens in a lot of different ways." Both formal and informal mentoring opportunities 
were championed. Three participants felt a singular leader should mentor aspirants. For example, 
one president felt that a one-on-one relationship allowed the mentee to observe and learn skills in 
an up-close and personal setting. "At least for me the experience that was the most helpful was just 
watching up close how it's done and seeing the strengths and weaknesses of that person and taking 
that information and using that which you feel you want to and disregarding those things which you 
think are inappropriate for you," the participant shared. Another president stated, "You have to work 
around someone who is humble, so I think you have to humble yourself in order to lead any of our 
colleges, and he would have to work around someone, be around someone, who can teach you exactly 
how to do that." One president expounded on the idea of gleaning skills and coaching that can be 
received from an individual mentor. 

They (skills) will be acquired also from pairing yourself with someone who is more skilled 
in a particular area than you and calling on them to help mentor you or to help be a 
sounding board or person that you can call on for particular skill sets that you may not 
have acquired and may not even have the need to acquire ... they stated. 

However, the president went on to say that, 

... So it's not that you're going to have to walk around with all of the skill sets within 
your person. It may be that you are smart enough to line up a cadre of folks that you can 
bounce things off of who are specialists in those particular areas, who can keep you abreast 
of what is actually coming down the pipe or what is subject to be going on based on the 
trend data that is out there. 

This latter sentiment is what many of our other participants echoed. Six of the 22 participants felt 
that it was important to have a team of mentors hailing from various positions in academia at majority 
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institutions and at HBCUs, in particular. Explaining that those striving towards the presidency needed 
to learn a variety of skills, one president pointed out that having several mentors aided this process. 
"Some people have one mentor or two mentors for everything. Different people have different sets of 
experiences and expertise and no one is an expert in every area. And I like to call them my personal 
board of advisors. I have different mentors for different issues," the participant shared. Another 
president expressed that having several mentors allowed for a wealth of feedback. "The second thing 
is they have to develop several mentoring relationships with individuals on a regular basis, on a pretty 
consistent basis, and give them feedback about where they are and help them develop as leaders, 
who can invite them to their campus." Traditional versions of mentoring can be incongruent with the 
needs of those needing mentoring. Although "heavy-handed" mentoring (traditional mentoring with 
long-term relationships) has its benefits, benefits can also be derived from "light-handed" mentoring 
(developmental relationships with multiple peers) [14] (p. 378). Regardless of how mentoring is 
accessed or exercised, each participant expressed, via sharing of their own personal stories, the 
magnitude of learning that occurs through the mentoring process. 

Formal mentoring programs were suggested for presidential hopefuls. Programs mentioned were 
the ACE Spectrum program and the ACE Fellows program. The ACE Spectrum Executive Leadership 
program is a six-month program targeted to underrepresented groups designed to further diversify 
leadership in U.S. higher education institutions. Those who participate in the program: prepare for 
the presidential search process, engage in generative dialogue about the nuances of the presidential 
search process through the lens of race and gender, interact with presidential facilitators from diverse 
backgrounds and institutions for guidance in preparing for the search process and the presidency, 
build a network of peers who share common concerns, experiences and career aspirations, engage in 
small group and panel discussions on major issues that shape the landscape of U.S. higher education, 
among other activities [13]. 

The ACE Fellows program has more than 1800 vice presidents, deans, department chairs, faculty, 
and other emerging leaders who have participated. The ACE Fellows program helps ensure that higher 
education's future leaders are ready to take on real-world challenges and serve the capacity-building 
needs of their institutions. The fellows observe and participate in key meetings and events, take on 
special projects and assignments while under the mentorship of a team of experienced campus or 
system leaders, participate in three multi-day seminars, engage in team-based case studies, visit other 
campuses, attend national meetings, develop a network of higher education leaders across the U.S. and 
abroad, [13]. Most presidents mentioned the ACE Spectrum and ACE Fellows programs specifically. 
It is not clear if the reasoning behind the mention of these specific programs by participants is because 
the participants found these programs to be superior, or because these are programs target HBCU 
and/or African American presidential aspirants. 

The presidents participating mentioned their own personal involvement with the ACE Spectrum 
and ACE Fellows programs as either mentors or former mentees. These presidents have also been 
tapped to be mentors for other groups focusing on underrepresented groups, such as women, in 
the college presidency. Given the unique context of HBCUs it may be of interest to have formal 
mentoring programs that speak to the challenges and scenarios that will be commonly found by 
those reaching the presidential seat. Formal mentoring programs, especially those on the institutional 
level, provide training that is tailored specifically to the context in which the future leaders will find 
themselves [3]. Not only should higher education associations consider developing these programs, 
but for programs that are targeted towards those most likely to be candidates for the HBCU presidency, 
such as African Americans, associations should take the time to include information to enhance the 
understanding of the HBCU sector. Targeting African-American leaders for mentoring programs 
can aid in dismantling the "structures and culture of higher education (playing) a powerful role in 
both facilitating and inhibiting the development of leaders of color through sanctioned and limited 
opportunities of mentoring" [4] (p. 383). 
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Informal mentoring seemed to be the more popular form of mentoring participated in and 
practiced by participants. One president noted, "Sometimes mentoring doesn't have to be a formal 
relationship, but it means you have to be observant with people who are doing things that you aspire 
to do." Presidents touted that it was through mentoring that both practical and theoretical information 
is shared. "Maybe someone can go to a seminar and get it, I don't know, or read about it, but 
there's nothing like being in an environment where you can observe someone who is exhibiting those 
traits and characteristics that are necessary to be successful as a president," mentioned a president. 
This information includes a range of topics from what skills are important to acquire to making sure 
to wear the school colors when interviewing for an HBCU presidency. Next to learning on the job, 
mentoring is the best means to learn how HBCUs work, how to navigate the HBCU presidency, and 
how to communicate and interact with the various HBCU constituents. Some argue that mentoring 
does not have to be interpersonal to occur. In fact, six of the 22 participants mentioned that you can 
learn much about the path to the presidency and what it takes to reach the HBCU presidency simply 
from observing, even if from afar. 

Other presidents felt that traditional, one-on-one mentoring was still the best way to learn the 
most and gain the best information about what it means and what it takes to be an HBCU president. 
Developing a relationship with an HBCU president also arose as an important theme. Sitting HBCU 
presidents mentioned their own presidential mentors and how instrumental these mentors were in 
teaching them the skills needed to be a successful president. In addition, many of these presidential 
mentors were able to identify the potential the participants held that would make them good picks for 
the HBCU presidency. One president expressed this sentiment. 

Without the right mentors there is no way I would sit in this chair today. Without the right 
mentor I was never going to get a doctorate. That was never in my plan. Without the right 
mentor I would not have moved to different institutions to get varied experiences. It just 
wasn't in my lens and I know for a fact without the right mentors I would never have had 
this opportunity. 

Being able to help move individuals from presidential hopefuls to actual sitting presidents is 
the ultimate goal of mentoring. One president stated, "I have been mentoring young women for a 
while. In fact, two of my mentees are now presidents, so I feel good about that." Therefore, these 
mentoring relationships were not important simply because those who want to be presidents can learn 
from sitting presidents, but also because they provide an opportunity for sitting presidents to identify 
up-and-coming talent and in turn aid and increase access to the HBCU presidential pipeline. 

6.2. Advice for Aspiring Presidents 

Through our interviews, several emerging themes surfaced. Participants strongly felt that there 
were key bits of information that HBCU presidential hopefuls needed to be aware. Although board 
members said things such as " ... I don't think that there is necessarily any (one) path to getting there," 
there was much advice shared regarding the path to the HBCU president's seat. This advice will help 
presidential hopefuls achieve success as they embark upon their path to the HBCU presidency and aid 
in presidential hopefuls being effective once they attain the presidency. 

Aspirants were encouraged to truly know who they were as a person and as a leader. 
Self-awareness is often an element of the formal training process of transmitting work-related 
knowledge [14]. Participants felt that persons aspiring to the presidency must be keenly aware 
of their strengths and weaknesses in order to be an effective leader. Aspirants must also understand 
their personality and leadership style. One president expressed this sentiment by saying, "Get to know 
yourself. You've got many people who don't know who they are." Understanding these things can 
assist aspirants in finding opportunities to exercise their strengths as well as opportunities to become 
stronger where there are weaknesses. It is not in the position of president where candidates should 
discover these traits. Although the presidency will undoubtedly test and develop some of these traits. 
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persons with a strong and critical awareness of self will fare better when seeking the office as well as 
once occupying it. 

Many participants felt like persons pursuing the presidency often were motivated or distracted 
by unimportant aspects of the job. Statements from presidents included: 

... You need to look in the mirror and you need to really, really answer the following 
question: Why? And you need to be honest with yourself. And if you don't know why, then 
you don't want to be an HBCU president, and you don't do it for the glory. You don't do it 
for the money. You don't do it for the prestige. You have to do it because you really, really 
want to make a difference in the lives of young people and help an institution progress. 

One president provided the following advice for those intrigued with the HBCU presidency. 

It's not about prestige. If you're thinking that, then you need to think further. It's not about 
the house. It's not about the car. And if that's what you're thinking about this, in terms 
of the perks, for the most part. I'm not ready to have a conversation with you. You're just 
a waste of my time. But if you are thinking about it in terms of focus on students, the 
transformation of students, then I think you need to make sure that you're getting the kinds 
of experience that will enable you to have the kinds of skills in these four or five arenas: in 
the political arena, in the academic arena, in the fundraising arena, in the entrepreneurial 
arena, and then you need a global and international perspective on all of that. 

Having mentors and shadowing presidents offered participants an honest and true perspective 
on the presidency. These experiences also offered opportunities that pushed the participants to learn 
skills and work on areas in which they were weak. The vantage point of a sitting HBCU president 
allows aspirants to gain insight and guidance from someone who knows the job better than any other. 
This finding supports Bozeman and Feeney's assertion that the mentoring process of work-related 
knowledge transmission allows for the mentee to learn the necessary knowledge, but in a way that 
is from the "self-interested perspective of the two parties" [14] (p. 735). Along with shadowing a 
president, building relationships and identifying a mentor who is respected in the HBCU community 
were also deemed important. 

Although the literature often positions mentoring as a whole different process of knowledge 
transmission [14], participants found the two processes often intertwined. Participants did not merely 
encourage gaining experience but gaining a variety of experiences. Five of the 22 participants stressed 
the necessity to work at many different institutions in order to prepare for the HBCU presidency. Even 
working in different leadership capacities within a single institution was encouraged as a variety of 
experiences aids in learning various school structures and operations that will serve aspirants well if 
they attain an HBCU presidency. One president stated, "I think having some kind of administrative 
position, whether it's a department head, whether it's in charge of a program, again just being in 
some position where you do evaluations, where you do promotions, where you do all the ways and 
things will then prepare someone to do it at even a larger level." Having a variety of experiences 
can aid aspirants in accessing new opportunities for exchanges and collaboration [1]. A variety of 
experiences also opens up opportunities for mentees to build networks and gain insight regarding the 
roles and responsibilities upper-level administrators and presidents face. It was a popular sentiment 
that institutional context was of less importance than types of administrative positions persons held 
and executed. In acquiring these varied experiences, presidential hopefuls will be able to easily adapt 
to new environments and be able to identify similar or dissimilar characteristics to places they have 
previously worked. 

While working in these new environments, it was also advised to really learn and understand 
the role of the faculty and the role of the board at an institution. This socialization process enables 
aspirants to gain a necessary knowledge and understanding of not only group norms but also the 
cultural norms of higher education [14]. Fifty percent of participants felt the best way to understand 
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and be able to relate to faculty was to have been faculty or to have an extensive and strong academic 
background. "When you're the academic leader, the main people who you're going to be interacting 
with are faculty, and I think having the respect of faculty, having been successful as faculty, even 
though I mentioned there are instances of people coming from other disciplines, I actually think that is 
the most important quality," one president shared. Learning early the role of the faculty and the board 
in an institution's governance practices, as well as being able to garner faculty and board respect, puts 
presidential hopefuls ahead of the curve. 

Experience is not limited to just the occupational professions. Although participants echoed that 
nothing could replace on-the-job experience, formal education plays an important role. Attaining a 
terminal degree, preferably a Ph.D., was strongly suggested. One president stated, "First I would say if 
you don't have the terminal degree that is something you have to have bar none ..." Another president 
shared that "If you want to be a president, you're still probably going to need a Ph.D." Participants also 
felt that those who had taken the extra step of attaining a Ph.D., specifically in higher education, deeply 
understood how higher education works, how their institutions fit in the grander higher education 
landscape, and various ways in which their schools could do what they do even better and even more 
effectively. It is to the candidates' advantage to know both theory and the application of theory. 

Fundraising was a specific area in which sitting presidents felt it imperative for those seeking the 
presidency to possess experience. This perspective mirrors what much of the literature surrounding 
HBCU leadership espouses. One of the biggest challenges many HBCUs face is in the area of finances. 
Therefore, many institutions are looking for or are in need of a president who can not only balance a 
budget, but is also able to identify and successfully tap streams of income. 

6.3. The Role of Soft Skills 

Participants also stressed the role that politics, presentation, and personality play in achieving 
and being successful in the presidency. Regarding politics, many participants explained that being the 
president was not solely about the competency to do the work. One president even felt that getting 
to the position of president was less about skill and more about timing, stating, "You don't get to 
become president because you're good. It depends on being in the right place at the right time, with 
the right kind of board." Another president echoed similar feelings, saying, "The thing about it is it's 
more political than it is skill. The best person doesn't get the job most of the time. The person who 
gets the votes gets the job." Participants sharing the importance of being able to navigate the political 
aspects of attaining the HBCU presidency reinforces the importance of having a mentor who can aid 
in identifying and interpreting said politics. The mentoring process uniquely aids in the transfer of 
this knowledge [14]. 

According to participants, aspirants need not only desire to be presidential: aspirants must 
also possess or perform an aesthetic that communicates a presidential presence to stakeholders. 
One president shared: 

You really have to practice what one is supposed to look like. I have colleagues with the 
desire to be basically senior presidents and extremely competent, oh my gosh, far more 
intellect than I could ever imagine, brilliant administrators, many of the tools and skills 
required. But they don't look like a president. Their attire is not presidential. You can have 
on a suit but it's just not a president's suit. So you have to remember when you walk into 
that interview room with the Board or when you walk onto that campus for your campus 
visit people are going to see you before they hear anything from you. 

The role relationships play in being successful was frequently mentioned by participants. "I think 
it's about being very competent, being known as a man, a woman, of integrity, getting to know folks," 
shared one trustee member. A president stated, "...they need to build relationships with other people 
in HBCUs. I think that going to conferences, and meetings, I don't know that necessarily the topics 
discussed are worth a bucket of warm spit. But the relationships you make, the serious conversation 
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you have over a beer with a colleague after supper that can be where the real critical stuff happens." 
Having relationships and understanding the HBCU context, or that "You need to understand the flavor 
of what an HBCU is," proved to be an important quality to possess. 

Participants did give advice that did not pertain to specific skill sets but to personality and 
perspective. The sentiment shared was that attitude played as important of a role as aptitude. Humility 
was shared as advice. One president stated, "Then last but not least, keep working on yourself because 
presidents aren't departmentalized. The type of person you are is going to impact the type of leadership 
you bring to an institution." The fact that many sitting presidents uttered this as advice speaks contrary 
to the historical narrative of prideful, pompous HBCU presidents. It appears that most presidents 
view humility as a trait that assists in their success. Aspirants are encouraged to have passion and 
to make sure that passion generates from an authentic place. Sentiments were shared that one must 
choose and remain in this career because they want to make a difference in the lives of the young 
people attending their institutions. If this is not the case, they will undoubtedly lose their passion and 
their focus. Other advice given was to demonstrate excellence, demonstrate pragmatic leadership, and 
have flexible, broad vision. Overall, participants advised those in hope of one day reaching the HBCU 
presidential seat that although there is no one path to the presidency, to take and make the most of all 
opportunities that arise. 

7. Recommendations 

7.1. Recommendations for Practice 

It is essential to create opportunities for mentoring. Mentorship was a clear theme among 
participants as it relates to becoming an HBCU president. Although both formal and informal mentor 
programs exist, there are far too few. Mentoring opportunities within the HBCU sector must be 
increased. A program that can identify HBCU presidential aspirants and connect them with sitting 
HBCU presidents would aid in increasing access to the presidential pipeline. Although informal 
mentoring plays an important role, more formal, financially supported programs could increase 
diversity in men tees. These programs would prove most beneficial if they had multi-year components 
or cohorts as opposed to singular occurrences. 

Based on the information and advice provided by participants, these mentoring programs should 
provide access to traditional models of mentoring and also access to a range of mentors with a 
variety of skills and experiences to expose to mentees. It would be most beneficial to have mentors 
who are familiar with HBCU culture and shared practices, both explicit and implicit. Although 
mentees would benefit from mentors from various institutional types, due to some of the unique 
challenges of HBCUs, mentors familiar with the HBCU community would prove most beneficial in the 
transmittal of knowledge. These mentoring programs should also be incentivized for both mentees and 
mentors to participate. Time commitments for both parties create challenges concerning participation. 
However, if there are incentives to committing to the program, these participation challenges could be 
successfully navigated. 

7.1.1. Diversifying a Variety of Pipelines 

One of the pieces of advice that presented itself in the data is the need for presidential aspirants 
to gain a variety of experiences across an institution. This can only occur if hiring practices at higher 
education institutions aim to recruit, attract, and retain diverse groups. To achieve this goal, institutions 
must make efforts to attain both financial and psychosocial resources. There must also be a concerted 
effort to encourage a diverse group of internal applicants to apply for positions as well as be considered 
for promotions and leadership roles. Targeted recruitment in diverse pools as well as the provision 
of professional development opportunities for diverse groups of people aid in creating the necessary 
measures to ensure those seeking the HBCU presidency are well equipped while in the pipeline. 
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7.1.2. Opportunities for Professional Development 

Participants noted that there were various areas of professional development that would aid 
aspirants in not only reaching the HBCU presidency but also in being successful in the role. These areas 
included learning more about the role of faculty and the board of trustees, pursuing a terminal degree, 
and developing soft skills. In order to adequately prepare the HBCU presidential pipeline opportunities 
to satisfy these areas of professional development, current presidents can use mentoring and shadowing 
opportunities to introduce aspirants to interactions with board members as well as faculty. With regard 
to pursuing a terminal degree, institutions such as HBCUs, which are organizations prime for HBCU 
presidential aspirants, need to provide environments and resources to give non-faculty members 
the opportunity to pursue terminal degrees. Also, providing resources to aid those in the HBCU 
presidential pipelines in developing soft skills will prove beneficial. 

7.2. Recommendations for Research 

Mentoring and its impact have been studied in higher education, but mostly in the areas of faculty 
and student development. A deeper understanding of the impact of mentoring and ways in which is it 
is facilitated, for higher education leaders and administrators, is needed in the literature. Researchers 
should consider studying effective mentoring programs for future presidents, and specifically future 
presidents of color. To go a step further, programs that are established for future HBCU presidents 
and other MSIs need to be explored to see what impact they have on the success of those aspiring 
to the HBCU presidency. For programs that are already established, elements that are unique to the 
preparation of leading within the HBCU context should be uncovered. Learning what these elements 
are will aid in ensuring future HBCU presidents have what is necessary to be successful. Uncovering 
this information also aids in knowing what elements and methods are crucial in the formulation of 
new programs aimed at the HBCU presidential pipeline. 

Much like the broader literature focused on mentoring within the higher education sector, the 
mentoring literature that focuses on the racial and gendered experiences and needs of mentees 
and mentors heavily favors faculty and students of color. There is limited literature regarding the 
experiences, needs, success, and challenges in the area of mentoring future higher education leaders of 
color, particularly future Black leaders. Although there is a small body of literature that focuses on 
the experiences of Black women college presidents and their journeys to the presidency, there are few 
studies that speak to the role of mentoring specifically. Understanding the mentoring experiences at 
the intersection of race and gender provides insight into the role mentoring plays or does not play 
in women of color accessing, succeeding, and thriving in the HBCU presidential pipeline as well as 
the HBCU presidency. Increased knowledge about these experiences also adds to and diversifies the 
definition, understanding, and application of the concept of mentoring in higher education. 

8. Conclusions 

As the country strives to reach its degree completion goals, the role and sustainability of HBCUs 
is critical. Being able to have seamless transitions as HBCU leadership retires will prove important in 
achieving said sustainability. Proper preparation along with access to knowledge, social, and cultural 
capital aids those aspiring to the HBCU presidency to be successful. Future studies regarding the path 
to the presidency as well as an increased understanding about the presidency in the unique HBCU 
context will aid organizations and those invested in HBCU leadership. 

Mentoring is important in preparing leadership. Although the traditional methods of one-on-one 
mentoring, including shadowing, prove to remain important and to have an impact, for aspiring 
HBCU presidents, various forms of mentoring are beneficial as well. This includes having a variety of 
mentors and a variety of mentoring experiences. Current and past HBCU presidents should identify 
two to four individuals to mentor for the HBCU presidency. At least one of these persons should be 
internal to the institution for which they work. The mentees selected should also range from being 
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early in their higher education careers to upper-level administrators. Faculty who have administrative 
promise or aspirations should also be considered. This more traditional form of one-on-one mentoring 
should include regularly scheduled communication, shadowing opportunities, short- and long-term 
goals for the mentoring relationship, timelines for said goals, and ways to measure progress. 

Mentoring can be productive but more formal mentoring programs must be established. To be 
more specific, formal mentoring programs that speak to the unique culture and context of HBCU 
campuses should be established to ensure future leaders are adequately prepared for the HBCU 
environment. Using models such as the ACE Spectrum program, formal mentoring programs should 
be geared toward equipping those aspiring to the HBCU presidency with a unique skill set that is 
needed for the HBCU sector. These skill sets would include, but not be limited to, servant leadership, 
fundraising and development, navigating institutional culture, board relations, public relations, 
fortifying federal and state government relations, collecting data and making data-driven decisions, 
strategic planning, and implementing and executing shared governance. These formal programs 
would work best in multi-year, cohort models. The programs would also need to include opportunities 
for program participants to have substantial conversations and relationships with current HBCU 
presidents. In order for these ventures to be successful, foundations and funders that have a vested 
interest in HBCUs, diversifying the academic workforce, and strengthening the presidential pipeline 
should offer support for researchers and institutions that attempt to create these formal programs. 
In addition to establishing and fortifying the mentoring opportunities for future HBCU leaders, future 
HBCU leaders should seize every opportunity to learn more about the institutional structure and 
governance at HBCUs and strengthen their soft skills. HBCU leaders who avail themselves to provide 
mentoring and advice prove essential to ensuring the next generation of HBCU leaders is equipped to 
take the helm. 
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